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Modernizing Retailing 


Jack H. ScHEINMAN 


While stores have made advances in merchandising techniques, few have 
applied the principles of scientific management to the physical movement of 


goods and the perfection of system procedures. 


This article gives a glimpse 


of what can be done to gear retailing to the pace already set by production. 


Within the last several years, the war 
years, production has geared itself to a 
new speed. It has evolved an obstacle- 
devouring series of steps that have re- 
sulted in the meeting of the needs of the 
armed services and of lend-lease so 
satisfactorily. This progress has ranged 
from the small plant to the huge factory 
and the entire average of production in 
every level has burgeoned. 

Retailing, on the other hand, has 
struggled manfully to maintain itself 
above the water line and its progress was 
to be measured in small inchings. 


RETAILING MUST KEEP PACE WITH 
PRODUCTION 


The time is now here when the lost 
ground must be retaken and new hither- 
to-unknown areas covered. Production 
has set the pace; retail distribution must 
catch up. 

The goal for the future is full employ- 
ment. That full employment can be 
realized by the successful combination of 
the forces of production and distribution. 
Since production has a capacity to turn 
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out goods at a many times faster rate 
than this nation has ever seen, retailing 
must be in a position to handle this huge 
volume in a turnover of inventory which 
will make its past performance appear 
like a stalled merry-go-round as compared 
to a whirling dervish. 

Concretely, the solutions are not astral 
nor are they difficult of attainment. 
They are within the province of the in- 
dividual store, of the chain store, and of 
the association, to unravel. 

Aside from buying, selling, and 
merchandising, which are functions in- 
tegrally intertwined with the personal 
ingenuity and shrewdness of the in- 
dividual management, the internal 
organization must be the point of attack. 

To a greater extent than is generally 
acknowledged, the internal functioning 
of the retail organization is akin to that 
of the factory. Materials are re- 
ceived; they are dispensed along a line 
of sales; they are packed; they are 
shipped. In all these operations, 
personnel and paper work are concom- 
mitant. 
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During the war-production years, the 
manufacturing enterprise solved and 
sharpened these points of operation by 
applying the principles of industrial 
engineering with eminent success. And 
since retailing will want to take the same 
steps forward, an application of in- 
dustrial engineering to the store flow 
will easily have the most salutory 
effects. 

Phases of industrial engineering 
applicable to the retail organization are 
among others: 

1. Operation analysis. By the use of 
a flow chart indicate the exact route that 
goods follow from the moment they are 
purchased until the time they reach the 
hands of the consumer. Add to the 
chart the operations and the personnel 
involved in that routing all along the line 
and append the attendant forms and 
general and specific paper work involved 
in every transaction. Set up the chart 
lucidly and comprehensively, not omit- 
ting any point regardless how incon- 
sequential it may appear to be. 

Study the chart, with the question 
“Why?” applied to every phase. Deter- 
mine the duplications of effort. Check 
those operations that can be eliminated 
with no resulting lack of efficiency. Do 
not do this solely from the chart. 
Rather, utilize the chart as a map and 
observe every operation. Highly recom- 
mended is the making of a time study of 
each operation. This should be under- 
taken by an experienced person in the 
field whose knowledge of leveling will 
balance the human performance. 

With the aid of the time-study data, 
and a description of the operations in 
question, set standards of operation 
which should be checked at regular 


intervals against performance. These 
standards will be of incalculable value in 
controlling and analyzing costs and in 
sharpening the flow of materials and 
operations. Furthermore, personnel can 
be trained along the lines called for by the 
operations standards and a centralization 
or decentralization of function can be 
achieved, as deemed most efficient. 

Example: A flow chart prepared for a 
medium-sized store indicated a series of 
apparently unnecessary handling of 
merchandise in the réceiving, shipping, 
and stock departments, which were laid 
out in separate rooms. A time and 
motion study analyzed the operations. 

Result: The departments were set up 
in gne large space. The main aisles 
were conveyorized. All receiving opera- 
tions were accomplished on the conveyor. 
Merchandise was rolled effortlessly to a 
junction point where a stock clerk pushed 
the merchandise into the proper channel 
of stock space. An automatic lift lo- 
cated athwart the junction point was 
used for immediate delivery of urgently 
needed merchandise to the proper floor. 
For shipment to customers, the merchan- 
dise was rolled along the conveyor to the 
shipping department area and was there 
piled on lift trucks according to type of 
forwarding required. 

This mobile, fast-moving method per- 
mitted a standardization of function, 
which permitted a far better job with 
the help of less people. The installation 
produced a slashing in the cost of opera- 
tion of the departments which the 
management considered “pretty ef- 
ficient.” The efficiency figure before 
was 58 per cent and after 135 per cent. 

2. Motion study. The operation 
analysis takes into consideration the 
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mural of over-all functions. The indi- 
vidual operation, however, presents 
possibility of improvement by a careful, 
intelligent, inclusive study. In this 
case, the time study can be used to break 
down and time each element. Most 
important is clear, uninhibited thinking. 
Such facts as unnecessary steps taken 
and difficult position of operation need 
elimination or correction by redesigning 
the shelving arrangement, the receiving 
department setup, the method by which 
material is sent to the shipping depart- 
ment preparatory to customer delivery, 
the departmental setup, and customer 
flow, among many other methods. The 
less time expended in wasteful motion, 
the lower the cost of operation, and the 
greater the capacity of the store to 
handle more goods. 

Example: A store located in a business 
section of white-collar shoppers was 
deluged during lunch hours by a horde 
which came to shop quickly in order to 
return to their offices on time. The 
store needed to reap a full harvest but 
shoppers were discouraged by intrastore 
traveling time. 

Result: Mobile counters and shelves 
of the merchandise most frequently de- 
sired by shoppers were rolled in front of 
the store’ shortly before the noon hour. 
Combination salesforms were designed 
which required merely a check and sig- 
nature since prices and descriptions were 
imprinted. Registers were also pro- 
vided. Different types of particularly 
interesting merchandise for the consumer 
group involved were rotated for variety. 
This technique became the sensation of 
the neighborhood and a major increase 
of sales resulted with a mere transfer of 
sales help. The items handled included 
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such accessories as gloves, slips, and 
stockings. 

3. Method improvement. In every 
store, there are many places where the 
procedures used can be modernized. In 
the receiving department and in the 
shipping 4epartment, a conveyor system 
might be in order or else a mechanized 
packing method. «hroughout the store, 
no matter how small, the method by 
which every person does his job should 
be comprehensively analyzed with the 
aim of installing a new, time-saving, less 
wearing device or hand use. The dis- 
pensing of goods, all operations on the 
floor of the store, the operation in the 
office, and all the other places where 
personnel is doing a job should be the 
subject of method smoothing and mod- 
ernizing. 

Example: A small chain of stores had a 
system of record keeping for the sales 
and stocks in each of its units. Several 
involved forms were used, a considerable 
amount of posting was required, informa- 
tion was not as lucid in presentation or as 
promptly available as was necessary. 

Result: Boards were set up in the 
main office—one for each store. These 
boards comprised a series of numbered 
lines with several thousand peg holes on 
each board. Each line had a white- 
stringed plastic peg, and each peg hole 
was given a value. The white peg repre- 
sented the desired sales volume for the 
item. Variously colored plastic pegs, 
representing actual sales, stock on hand, 
and the other requisite factors were on 
the basis of simplified reports from the 
stores which in turn were confirmations 
of telephoned reports. One clerk alone 
handled five stores by merely moving 
the pegs on the board. Management 
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thus received a dramatically clear picture 
of the situation in all stores at small 
cost and with smaller personnel. 


HOW TO PROCEED 


These three generalizations indicate 
the direction the retail orgaflism must 
take to bring it to a new peak of ef- 
ficiency. Not commented upon were 
manpower utilization, store layout, con- 
trol of quality, material control, job 
evaluations, and so on. 

It must be thoroughly emphasized that 
none of these changes should be made 
singly. The approach must be syllo- 
gistic in that the major premise must be 
the starting point. All the minor phases 
must be coordinated branches toward 
an end that will result in an allover 
improvement and lack of divergence of 
procedure. 

These studies, in the larger units, 
should be made by experts in industrial 
engineering in combination with the 
store’s own management; and the results 
of these studies should be constantly 
utilized to realize the fullest advantage. 
In the case of the smaller store, coopera- 
tive associations could make over-all 
studies that could be made available 
to each small store member for use in 
his particular business. 

By undertaking to improve along the 
lines of scientific management, all levels 
of the retail industry will benefit. More 
goods will be handled faster and there 


will be an elimination of the danger of 
having the manufactured products of the 
country dam up between the shipping 
doors of the manufacturer and the home 
of the consumer. To keep pace with the 
future, retailing must brush away the 
hobbles and in combination with pro- 
duction achieve that goal of prosperity 
which we can and must attain in the 
postwar period. Production did its job 
during the war; retailing must gear itself 
to its job in the peace. 


A Study of Labeling 


A study outline on labeling has been 
issued by the National Consumer-Re- 
tailer Council for the use of adult groups 
and teachers of home economics, con- 
sumer education, and commercial 
courses. The outline is made up of three 
units. Unit I is an introduction to the 
subject of informative labeling; unit II 
takes up the labeling of foods; and unit 
III is devoted to the labeling of textiles. 
Each unit summarizes information of 
value in considering the subject, lists 
additional study aids, and suggests ques- 
tions for discussion. Units II and III 
describe projects which may be carried 
out by the group or class. 

Single copies of the outline may be’ 


obtained free of charge from the 


National Consumer-Retailer Council, 8 
West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Postwar Unity in Business 


BENJAMIN H. 


Here is the essence of an address made before the students of the New York 
University School of Retailing in November. 


Many words have been written and 
spoken on the vital subject of unity. 
John Ruskin stated the case handsomely 
when he said, “In order for a single blade 


of grass to grow, all the forces of nature © 


must cooperate.” Benjamin Franklin 
expressed the same thought but more 
ruggedly when he told the Continental 
Congress: “‘Gentlemen, we must all hang 
together or assuredly we must all hang 
separately!” 

If we have learned any one lesson dur- 
ing the past few years of blood, sweat, 
and tears it is this: No nation, no matter 
how strong, is strong enough to stand 
alone. No group within a nation, no 
matter how strong, is able to stand by 
itself. There can be no_ enduring 
strength where there is no unity. 

The problems that will confront our 
postwar nation are very real and equally 
grim. Especially, there is a_ single 
problem that will stand out sharply 
above all the rest, that of increased 
employment. Jobs for ten million addi- 
tional people are needed, ten million more 
than were employed in 1940, an increase 
from forty-five million to fifty-five 
million. 

It must be crystal clear to every one 
by now that continuing large-scale un- 
employment is not going to be tolerated 
after the war. It will not be tolerated 
by our veterans returning home from 
abroad. It will not be tolerated by those 
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now engaged in war production here. 
Nor will it be tolerated by our National 
Government. 


WAYS TO PROVIDE JOBS 


Let us consider the problem of provid- 
ing ten million more jobs than in 1940, 
and how that problem may be solved. 
One way, of course, would be for our 
Government to provide these jobs 
through fublic-works projects, make- 
work projects, and other expediencies. 
This would undoubtedly tend toward 
inflation and adversely affect our Ameri- 
can system of free and private enterprise. 
All in all, there are very few people who 
favor this course, except as a last resort. 
This does not apply, of course, to neces- 
sary public improvements. 

If private enterprise, on the other 
hand, is going to provide those additional 
jobs, it must step up its volume of 
business to a point about one third more 
than in 1940. “One third more” is the 
goal for which we must all strive. It is 
a formidable objective and one that will 
never be reached unless we can first 
attain national unity. 

Captain J. A. Krug, Chairman of the 
War Production Board, recently testified 
before the United States Senate as 
follows: 

Right now, Uncle Sam is industry’s biggest 
customer. He buys about $90,000,000,000 of 
goods and services—out of a total national 
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product of about $190,000,000,000. After 
X-Day, that $90,000,000,000 of government 
spending will shrink to about $65,000,000,000. 
And private initiative must then take up the slack. 

After the Japanese are defeated—-business 
will lose its biggest customer almost entirely. 
Most of that $90,000,000,000 of government 
purchasing will drop out of the market. There- 
fore, we must try—in the months after Germany 
is defeated—to build up a production momentum 
in industry. When Japan falls, business has to 
be in an expansive mood if it is to take up where 
government purchasing leaves off. We’ll have 
to be prepared to produce and sell more automo- 
biles, more industrial equipment, more consumer 
goods than ever before. 

Reconversion is the economic task of this 
generation. Jt requires overall coordination, it 
requires maximum teamwork so that we can get 
production started promptly and with sufficient 
momentum to take up the slack when the government 
gets out of the market after V-Day. 


How are we going to achieve that over- 
all coordination and maximum teamwork 
that Captain Krug so rightly calls for? 
Let us take stock and see! 


COOPERATION BETWEEN GOVERNMENT AND 
BUSINESS 


The first and greatest need is for 
prompt cooperation between Govern- 
ment and business. Government should 
speed the revision of Federal taxes, in 
order to encourage the investment of 
risk capital, a vast amount of which is 
now in hiding. Government should also 
withdraw all hampering controls from 
business, just as soon as war conditions 
permit. There should be no postwar 
controls retained “just for control’s 
sake.” Finally, Government should dis- 
pose of its surplus merchandise, as far as 
possible, through established channels 
of business. Let us not have another 
era of fly-by-night “Army and Navy” 
stores. 


Businessmen also have a job to do in 
improving their relations with Govern- 
ment. They must learn to participate 
more actively in the solution of national 
problems. They must develop a closer 
contact with their elected representatives 
in Washington. Probably less than 50 
per cent of all businessmen even know 
the names of their local Congressmen. 
Probably less than 1 per cent of this 50 
per cent ever take the time or trouble to 
contact their Congressmen, even when 
problems of great importance to their 
craft or industry are being considered. 


UNITY BETWEEN INDUSTRY AND LABOR 


We must also have unity between in- 
dustry and labor. That will call for real 
concessions on both sides. Labor must 
accept a degree of responsibility that is 
commensurate with its new authority. 
It must know that the keystone of com- 
petitive business is the profit motive, 
which must be recognized at all times. 
Industry must accept its share of respon- 
sibility for adequate employment, just 
compensation, and good working condi- 
tions. It must recognize and subscribe 
to the principle of collective bargaining 
by employees. It must be open-minded 
in its consideration of all problems that 
jointly affect labor and management. 


BUSINESS AND AGRICULTURE 


We must have unity between business 
and agriculture. There can never be any 
real prosperity in this country of ours 
until the 8,475,000 people who work on 
the farm are able to live less precariously 
than they have been able to live during 
previous peacetime years. Agriculture 
and industry must get together and share 
each other’s problems. There are no 
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fundamental differences between agricul- 
ture and industry today but there are 
many regrettable misunderstandings. 


BUSINESS AND CONSUMERS 


We must have unity between business 
and consumers. Manufacturers and re- 
tailers must realize that the time has long 
since arrived when ‘Consumers want to 
know!” They want to know, for one 
thing, just what it is that they are buying. 
They want informative labeling, which is 
eminently desirable. That is something 
quite different, however, from grade 
labeling imposed on us in an arbitrary 
manner by the Government. Any such 
requirement would, in my opinion, go a 
long way toward destroying that compe- 
tition which is the life of trade. We must 
seek informative labeling through self- 
regulation. Consumers also want the 
elimination of unfair trade practices, 
such as misleading advertising, predatory 
price cutting, and the use of “‘loss-leaders”’ 
as bait. These are all reforms to which 
consumers are justly entitled and, if they 
are not forthcoming through self-regula- 
tion by industry, they will inevitably be 
forthcoming later through unwelcome 
Government regulation. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE RELATIONS 


We must have better trade relations 
with foreign countries. One of our 
greatest postwar needs will be the de- 
velopment of markets abroad. The 
countries of South and Central America 
are the most logical markets for our sur- 
plus products. The trade potentialities 
there areenormous. Here is one illustra- 
tion: In 1940, our exports to Canada, 
exclusive of lend-lease, were approxi- 
mately $700,000,000. In that same 
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year, our exports to Brazil barely 
exceeded $100,000,000, this despite the 
fact that Brazil’s population is more than 
four times that of Canada, thereby indi- 
cating a potential market in Brazil alone 
of several billions of dollars of goods 
annually. Remember, however, that 
foreign commerce is not a one-way street 
but a two-way street. We must import 
as well as export. 


UNITY WITHIN BUSINESS 


Last, but not least, we must have 
unity within business itself. From that 
unity must come a complete program, 
simple and concise. Around that pro- 
gram can be built a business leadership 
that will successfully challenge any gov- 
ernment leadership. Then there will be 
no real place in this country of ours for 
the so-called “Government planners.” 
Note what John Hancock, the associate 
of BR. M. Baruch, said at the Absecon, 
New Jersey, Conference on Distribution 
recently: 


I have boiled my experience in Washington 
down to one simple statement. The most im- 
portant question today in America is this:— 
What is the scope of the Federal Government in 
this matter of post-war planning? My answer 
is—that it is almost “zero.” Government ought 
to create the atmosphere under which men will 
go ahead and build the kind of America we 
thought we were living in here. 


Businessmen generally feel quite the 
same way. However, Governor Al Smith 
of revered memory often said: ‘You can 
never beat Somebody with Nobody!” 
It is also a business maxim that you can 
“Never beat Some Plan with No Plan.” 

Manufacturer, wholesaler, and retailer 
must get together and formulate a dy- 
namic program for the purpose of provid- 
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ing adequate employment, through 
increased volume of business. That 
program should develop ways and means 
of stimulating production to the desired 
level, improving the efficiency of our 
sales-promotion methods and assuring, 


so far as possible, an orderly “‘reconver- . 


sion” to the making of new supplies. 
Along with this, machinery must be 
provided to promote the utmost unity 
among business and all other segments 
of our national economy—government, 
labor, agriculture, and consumers. Par- 
ticular attention must be given to the 
re-employment of our returning soldiers. 
It is not enough that they be given jobs. 
They must be given the right kinds of 
jobs, suited to their needs and consistent 
with such increased talents as they may 
have acquired in the service of their 
country. 


NEED FOR INDIVIDUAL PLANNING 


A program of this kind must, however, 
be only the beginning. What this 
country needs, like the breath of life, is 
not one ‘‘Master Plan” but several mil- 
lion individual plans—plans that will be 
made by every local community in the 
United States; plans that will be made 
by every business concern and every 
employer of labor; plans, the keynote 
of which will be “Sell, Sell, Sell!’ Plans 
that will debunk forever that time- 
honored cliché which says “If you write 
a better book, or preach a better sermon, 
or build a better mouse trap than your 
neighbor, the world will make a beaten 
path io your door.” That may have 
been true when Ralph Waldo Emerson 
wrote it in 1855, but it certainly is any- 
thing but true today. 

It is, in fact, much less true than it was 
when the war began. During these three 
war years, business has inevitably lost 


much of its “sense of sell.” Because of 
increased demands occasioned by the 
war, men who used to consider them- 
selves ‘‘Salesmen” now regard them- 
selves as ‘Ambassadors of Good Will.” 
In many cases, our ‘Sales Promotion” 
departments have become ‘“‘Sales Resist- 
ance” departments. Some advertising 
departments are not much concerned 
with moving merchandise these days. 
On the contrary, advertising has gone 
“institutional” in a big way. Yes, sell- 
ing has become a forgotten art, but let 
there be no doubt about it, tomorrow’s 
job is a selling job—a unified selling job. 

Unity, like charity, begins at home. 
It is a family virtue. It cannot be culti- 
vated within the framework of one spe- 
cific craft such as retail stores, for in- 
stance. It must be nurtured in the 
family of all business. It can only be 
achieved in concord with the other seg- 
ments of merchandising with which we 
retailers desire to stand. We must 
stand closely with ‘hem, in fact, if we are 
to build up to our full economic oppor- 
tunities. 


TRADE RELATIONS 


The concept of unity in business, 
expecially among manufacturers, whole- 
salers, and retailers, is certainly not new. 
It goes back as far as business itself. If 
there were any retailers who failed to 
realize the value of good relationship 
with their sources of supply, they have 
been forcefully reminded of this value 
many times since Pearl Harbor. They 
have learned to recognize that the good 
will of their suppliers was just as impor- 
tant (and perhaps more so) than the good 
will of their customers. 

There are many instances of stores— 
many of them far from being the largest 
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in their community—which continued to 
serve as the sole outlet for much-wanted 
lines of merchandise, simply because of 
the pleasant and honorable relationship 
that had existed between the store and 
the supplier over a period of years. 

The need of the hour, as has been the 
need over all time, is for a!l of us to see, 
or attempt to see, the other fellow’s 
problem as well as our own. Manu- 
facturers and wholesalers, for instance, 
must become sufficiently aware of the 
retailer’s problems to refrain, as far 
as possible, from forcing unseasonable 
deliveries upon him. Retailer’s orders 
should be booked for shipping dates that 
can be made. If manufacturers and 
wholesalers would allow a safety margin 
of 10 per cent to cover unforeseen delays 
they could, with few exceptions, make 
their deliveries on time and in that way 
extend the greatest possible cooperation 
to their distributors. 

Retailers, on the other hand, must be 
equally mindful of the manufacturer’s 
and wholesaler’s problems and refrain, 
as far as possible, from asking the latter 
to “hold the bag” when the war ends. 
Here are some questions that we retailers 
should ask ourselves and our buyers: 

Are we in retailing being realistic in 
the commitments that we are making? 
Are we still placing orders amounting to 
double what we want or need, believing 
chat the scarcity of merchandise will pre- 
vent the manufacturer from shipping full 
quantities? Will the end of the war find 
these overcommitments on manufactur- 
er’s books, with manufacturers com- 
mitted to their raw-materials sources for 
the amounts to fill these orders? As a 
consequence, will the dawn of peace find 
retailers engaged in a mad scramble to 
cancel their overcommitments, forcing 
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manufacturers to cancel their commit- 
ments, the whole process adding to the 
confusion of reconversion? Is it not 
essential for us retailers immediately to 
review and constantly adjust our out- 
standing commitments in order to 
minimize the problem of reconversion? 

Let me conclude by expressing my 
faith and conviction that American 
business is going to meet the chal- 
lenge of the postwar period as cou- 
rageously, as magnificently, and as suc- 
cessfully as it met the challenge of the 
war itself. There need be no suspicion 
in anybody’s mind that American busi- 
ness has even the slightest idea of “Going 
Back to Normalcy.” On the contrary, 
businessmen are aroused and determined 
as never before. They are also en- 
lightened about the urgent need for 
unity. There have been numerous con- 
ferences recently where the leaders of 
business have sat down day after day 
with the leaders of Government, labor, 
agriculture, and consumers—all in a 
sincere effort to find that common ground 
upon which we may all build a better 
and stronger America. 

That great leader and spokesman for 
business, Eric Johnston, summed up for 
all of us when he said: 


Confidence in American enterprise is gaining 
ground everywhere. I sense a more invigorating 
moral and economic climate, an awakening of 
those entrusted with the responsibility of leader- 
ship in every branch of national life. . . . Our 
people’s Capitalism must justify itself continu- 
ally in deeds. It must justify itself in jobs, 
continuity of employment, even-greater 
feeling of security for the average man... . The 
diverse elements in our national life can work 
together, as partners in a joint effort. They can 
prosper together, as complementary parts of a 
prosperous community. . .. That is America 
unlimited. 
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Group Research Possibilities for 
Independent Stores 


E. H. 


The recognized leader in the movement among stores to exchange information 
explains here how he has developed the group research plan. 


The group research plan or idea was 
born about thirty years ago but, like all 
new ideas, it had its tribulations and went 
through a period of trial and error. 
While the idea proved to be sound, yet it 
originated at a time when merchants 
were universally suspicious of each other 
and jealously guarded the statistics 
representing their results. Therefore, 
it was impossible at the start to get them 
to “open up” sufficiently to make statis- 
tical and idea exchanges practical. 

Eventually we succeeded in organizing 
enough progressive, forward-looking 
stores to form a group and that group, 
now known as the Retail Interchange 
Association, has been in_ existence 
twenty-two and a half years. They 
have continuously, during that period, 
cleared their results through our office 
weekly, monthly, and semiannually. A 
short time ago there was held the forty- 
fifth semiannual meeting of this group at 
the Homestead at Hot Springs, Virginia. 

During the course of time we organized 
other groups which have now been oper- 
ating from four to twenty years. These 
groups are in the department store, 
men’s, women’s, and furniture classifi- 
cations. 


DIFFICULTIES OF COMPARISON FACING 
INDEPENDENTS 


In the field of distribution, the chain- 
store type of operation has become, year 
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by year, an increasing menace to inde- 
pendently owned stores. 

One of the distinct advantages of chain 
operation is that the accomplishments 
and results of the stores in the chain can 
be measured against each other. There- 
fore, by comparison and study, it is 
possible to develop the methods that can 
be used as a basis to gear every store to 
the -highest attainment in any one of 
them. 

The Harvard and National Retail Dry 
Goods Association reports are practically 
the only means an independent store has 
today of checking its accomplishments 
with other stores. These reports repre- 
sent a lot of effort and they are of much 
value to many stores. They do give 
merchants typical and goal figures that 
help to set standards of operation. How- 
ever, even when broken down by volume 
ranges, these figures still contain stores 
of many varieties, types, and geographi- 
cal locations where the seasonal situation 
is different. Furthermore, the reports 
are issued only once a year and they are 
not available until about six months 
after the beginning of each calendar year. 
In addition, these figures at best simply 
furnish a basis for a store to determine 
where they are out of line and they do not 
include any type of plan for finding out 
how to improve results. 

Consequently, stores today not in 
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some group exchange of figures have no 
means of measuring their results in a 
comprehensive manner to find out where 
they are out of line right now and what to 
do about it. 


OBJECTIVES FOR THE GROUP PLAN 


The group plan, as our organization 
operates it, was developed to supply this 
deficiency. 

Briefly stated, the objectives of the 
plan are: 

1. To develop a method for exchanging 
and measuring weekly, monthly, and 
semiannually the results of departments 
or phases of operation in independently 
owned retail stores to determine exactly 
where each store is out of line on its 
accomplishments. 

2. To provide for meetings from time 
to time at which the executives can dis- 
cuss their problems and learn from the 
experience of others how to solve them 
effectively. There are countless com- 
plexities in today’s business operations 
that become relatively simple when 
such problems are shared and discussed 
with others in a confidential meeting. 
In other words, the meetings become an 
idea market place, where the ideas are 
purchased not with money but with 
other ideas. 

Group cooperation among the execu- 
tives gets right into the heart of the 
problem of what to do about whatever 
may be bad in a store’s results. 


HOW GROUP EXCHANGE MOTIVATES 
MANAGEMENT 


The challenge of continued change in 
economic conditions creates daily new 
problems requiring executive judgment. 
Stores whose operations in the past have 
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proved successful may, in the course of 
time, become corroded with the acid of — 
unprofitableness. Executives, by be- 
coming smug,and self-satisfied, can wear 
the profit groove down into a rut if they 
do not have some means to wake them 
up to the fact they are slipping and to 
what extent. 

Pride of accomplishment has been the 
driving force that has accelerated and 
carried to great heights the profits of 
departments in many stores. Measur- 
ing such accomplishments against the 
mediocre results of other stores sets up 
targets and a spirit of rivalry within 
groups that speed up the tempo of mer- 
chandising in a remarkable manner. 

The weakest spots in the operation of 
any store are the most vulnerable to 
competition and it is in these poor jobs 
that there lies the greatest possibility for 
increasing volume and profit. By dis- 
closing these points of weakness, the 
executives of the group are able to capi- 
talize on their individual experience and 
ability for their mutual benefit. 

If each of two men has a dollar and 
they exchange, neither is richer than 
before; but if each has a volume or profit- 
producing idea and they exchange, each 
has two ideas whereas each had but one 
before. This is one of the fundamentals 
of group operation; if it is applicable to 
two men, certainly it is multiplied when 
applied to ten men or ten stores. 

Independent stores fight a lonely battle 
against competition and it requires great 
ability to do an outstanding job without 
outside help. The group plan delves 
into the common fund of experience of a 
number of similar stores for their mutual 
benefit and it digs deep to find out what 
makes the cash registers ring. 
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ADVANTAGE OVER THE CHAINS’ 
_ COMPARISON OF RESULTS 


A noncompetitive informational and 
statistical exchange among independent 
stores not only furnishes them with one 
of the big advantages of chains but it 
actually gives the former an edge. In 
chains, comparisons of results among 
stores are a reflection of the same basic 
policies originated by the central or con- 
trolling office. Comparison of results of 
independent stores is a reflection of many 
policies and the intimate abilities of 
executives who, in every instance, are 
vitally concerned because of the money 
they have at risk since they own their 
businesses. 

Experience has proved that group 
exchange of information stirs up a spirit 
of friendly competition among the stores. 
This kind of competition has no strings 
to it, for it improves volume and profits 
but not at the expense of a group mem- 
ber. 

The driving force of trying to equal 
some other store’s outstanding accom- 
plishments gets each store away from 
the narrowed point of view of “beat last 
year.” 

Instead of wildly surmising, guessing, 
or going through a period of costly ex- 
perimentation to correct the results of a 
department that is known to be unsatis- 
factory, it is far more practical to be 
able actually to go to a store that is 
producing fine results and study its 
accomplishments. When not only the 
figures of the good department are 
available but also the resources, the pro- 
motional methods, the merchandising 
policies, and every other factor contribut- 
ing to success, it would have to be a 
highly incompetent executive who could 
not use such information profitably. 


An exchange of statistics among stores 
which would afford a definite measure of 
current results is only the base for group 
accomplishment. While it is an essen- 
tial part of group work, its value is rela- 
tively small when compared with the 
results obtained through the executive 
conferences and personal visits of buyers 
and administrative officers among the 
stores. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 
IN A GROUP 


To organize a successful group is not 
easy, for the stores must conform to the 
following standards: 

1. They must be noncompetitive. 

2. They must be of the same type; for 
example, all men’s-wear stores, all de- 
partment stores, or all jewelry stores. 

3. They must be of the same class, for 
it is a waste of time to try to compare 
results between a high-class exclusive 
type store and one that does a low-price 
cash business. 

4. They must have approximately the 
same volume. 

5. Executives of the stores must be 
progressive and want to improve results. 
They must be willing to give in order to 
receive. 

6. The stores must be located geo- 
graphically so that their seasonal prob- 
lems will be relatively the same. 

7. The stores must have uniform 
standards for reporting data. This is a 
procedure that is developed by our 
organization. 

8. The group must be limited to a 
reasonably small number of stores or the 
conferences would become conventions 
and the individual stores would not have 
an opportunity of discussing their specific 
problems. 
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Assuming that a sufficient number of 
stores which meet the foregoing qualifi- 
cations are sold on the group idea, the 
next step is to get the group operating in 
a practical way. That is not as easy as 
it sounds. It requires time (as long as 
two or three years), much hard work, and 
an astounding amount of patience to get 
a group functioning in a result-producing 
manner. 

How a group functions can best be 
made clear by explaining some of the 
reports: 

1. Weekly Sales Flash Report. This 
shows the sales increases and decreases 
for the past week and for the month to 
date. 

2. Best Selling Report. For each 
store, this indicates the three to five new 
items that are selling exceptionally well. 

3. Monthly Merchandise Report. 
There is a sheet for each department, 
showing the data for each store on such 
factors as sales, stocks, turnover, mark- 
ups, and markdowns. 

4. Semiannual Report. This gives a 
complete statistical history of each 
department in the cooperating stores. 
Each store’s relative standing in regard 
to each item compared is indicated. 

5. Special Studies. Individual depart- 
ments, personnel, promotion, expense, 
etc. 

The major reports mentioned are dis- 
cussed in detail, usually at semiannual 
conferences which last from two to four 
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days. At these meetings each store in 
the group is usually represented by two 
of its top executives. 

Between the two regular semiannual 
conferences, there is much phoning and 
writing among stores, also visits of buyers 
and executives. In addition, there are 
other meetings, such as those of the buy- 
ers of a specific group of departments, 
the controllers, or the advertising men. 


CONFIDENTIAL NATURE OF EXCHANGE 


Of course, the exchange of information 
and ideas is confidential within any group 
of stores, and it is kept that way by 
giving each store a secret number known 
only within the group. 

If it were not for the confidential na- 
ture of the group reports that clear 
through our office we could prove con- 
clusively the accomplishments of this 
plan. 

We could show, for instance, numerous 
cases where, under normal conditions, 
volume has been increased 100 to 500 per 
cent in departments. There are literally 
thousands of individual instances of in- 
creased initial markup, decreased mark- 
downs, better promotional jobs, im- 
proved old-stock conditions, accelerated 
turnovers, lower expense ratios, and 
greater profits. 

All that any one has to do to find out 
if the group idea works and produces 
tangible results is to ask the executives of 
any store now cooperating on this plan. 
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The Specialized Retail Consultant 


Max BACHRACH 


With imminent changes in merchandise and with more exacting postwar 
customers, retailers will have to make greater use of expert consultants em- 
ploying laboratory techniques. Here a fur consultant explains his function. 


Retail stores are confronted today 
with some very extraordinary buying 
problems. These grow out of the con- 
stant changes that occur in manufactur- 
ing operations owing to increased war 
production and because of the limited 
sources and facilities from which con- 
sumer goods can be drawn. It requires 
the specialized knowledge of consultants 
who are constantly in touch with these 
changing details in their individual fields, 
properly to advise stores as to the con- 
tents of the products now reaching the 
retail counters. 

These new products, taking the place 
of those formerly used, are either the 
result of new synthetic substances used 
in processing, or they may be the older 
products with a new finish or prepared in 
an entirely new manner. It is now 
generally understood that a good many 
of these products, although basically war 
babies, will continue to be made in the 
postwar period. Because of the great 
demand to supply the needs of a war- 
devastated world that will be forthcom- 
ing, it can be expected that the present 
conditions will prevail for some years in 
the future. 

Many stores have their own labora- 
tories for the testing of materials and 
substances which they use and sell, or 
these may be given to outside general 
testing laboratories; but too often these 
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laboratories are limited to fade, wear, and 
wash tests, and, hence, do not go far 
enough to satisfy consumer requirements. 

It is axiomatic in retailing that when 
consumers have money to spend and 
there is a dearth of suitable merchandise, 
they will often discard unsatisfactory 
purchases without complaint; but, un- 
fortunately, this is coupled with a 
tendency to avoid that store in the 
future; the good will of the store is at 
stake. This, of course, holds true gen- 
erally for only the merchandise that can 
be bought at no great outlay of money, 
but the more expensive items are usually 
returned. This increases the store’s 
problem, for then it is necessary to deter- 
mine whether the source of supply is at 
fault. 

Stores recognize the need to keep their 
sources of supply open and are not prone 
to make demands on these sources unless 
they are sure of their ground; it is then 
that the consultant, who specializes in a 
particular trade or industry, provides the 
most useful service the store can obtain 
nowadays. 


THE FUR TRADE AN EXAMPLE 


Since the author’s work is devoted 
entirely to the fur industry, examples of 
some of the difficulties that arise will all 
be drawn from the fur trade, but these 
examples can easily be duplicated in the 
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products of other industries. The first 
example that explains an interesting 
difficulty is one that occurred in recent 
months. In September of 1943, to antic- 
ipate spring business, several hundred 
mink-dyed muskrat coats were purchased 
by a large store in the East. At January 
inventory time, these coats were taken 
from the stockroom, and it was immedi- 
ately noticed that they were torn in 
many places and that the leather was 
exceptionally tender, making the coats 
unfit for sale. Testing of these coats 
showed ‘that the dressing of the skins 
had been done improperly, and further 
investigation proved that during the 
summer of 1943, during a labor dispute 
in the industry, the workers had em- 
ployed a slowdown process in order to 
avoid going on strike. Fur peltries must 
go through their processes promptly, or 
else trouble will occur. These facts, 
when properly presented, provided for 
proper adjustment, and those who were 
responsible for this difficulty made good 
the loss. It is important to note at this 
time that the buyer bought these from a 
reputable concern, knew his business, but 
did not know that this was a progressive 
type of damage, unnoticeable at the time 
the coats were bought and received at the 
store. 


ANALYSIS OF CUSTOMER COMPLAINTS 


Another important factor the store 
faces is that it must be positive that the 
complaint is not the result of something 
done by the consumer. Even though 
the store offers a liberal return policy, it 
cannot go immediately to the resource 
and expect to pass on to him the wrong- 
doings of consumers. Manufacturing 
sources will uphold their rights if they 
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feel that they are being subjected to an 
injustice, but will cooperate if they feel 
that the store realizes the shortcomings 
of both the merchandise and the con- 
sumer. An example which came in 
during the last few weeks was a cross 
Persian lamb, in other words, an inex- 
pensive fur coat made of crossbreed 
Persian lamb skins. This coat, after 
being in the customer’s possession about a 
week, was returned with the complaint 
that the curls in the seat of the coat had 
opened up entirely and the hair had be- 
come straight. The hair covering of 
this type of lamb is of very soft and silky 
texture, and the store, without question, 
refunded the money. However, the 
store was fearful of purchasing any more 
of these coats or selling any that they 
had in stock; the manufacturing source 
disclaimed all liability for this difficulty, 
claiming that they did not know any 
reason for the occurrence of this incident. 

Analysis showed that the woman had 
sat or leaned against some heavy greasy 
substance, which she very thoroughly re- 
moved with the use of carbon tetra- 
chloride, so thoroughly in fact, that she 
took all the oils out of the hair and 
caused them to straighten out, much as if 
the coat had received a shampoo. The 
manufacturer was satisfied when the 
store realized it was not his fault, and 
put the coat in new condition without 


charge. 


THE SPECIALIST VERSUS THE 
GENERAL LABORATORY 


The specialized consultant has the 
advantage over general laboratories in 
that he is thoroughly familiar with imme- 
diate trade hazards; these trade hazards 
may be due to labor difficulties, impro- 
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vised processing methods, the use of new 
processing chemicals, and a multitude of 
new short cuts used by manufacturing 
sources to bring merchandise within the 
OPA ceilings. It is, of course, not 
always practical for stores to have indi- 
vidual purchases checked by laboratory 
tests, but, when complaints are received, 
it should be standard routine with these 
stores to have them carefully analyzed 
and the certified reports referred back to 
the sources from which the purchases 
were made. 

Reliable sources are anxious to check 
these difficulties and will usually make 
their own investigations with a view to 
eliminating any further recurrences. It 
usually happens that when fur manufac- 
turers read the reports we render the 
store, they will come to us with the store 
representative to learn what can be done 
to eliminate these difficulties. 


PRODUCT RESEARCH UNDERTAKEN 


Specialized consultants must have 
laboratory means at their command, and 
these laboratories often not only check 
difficulties but also do research problems 
for their particular industry and for the 
industries which supply chemicals and 
basic materials. They are in an excel- 
lent position to know beforehand what 
difficulties can be expected and advise 
against the use of certain types of proc- 
esses or substances used in consumer 
goods. Specialized consultants in the 
steel, glass, plastic, and rubber indus- 
tries are doing exceptional work in their 
respective fields and are cooperating 
closely with retailers. 

In the wearables field, there are new 
fibers coming to the fore, and the special- 
ized consultants are constantly in touch 


with these newer fibers; they can do much 
for retailers by being present at mer- 
chandising and publicity conferences, 
very often acting as a brake on overopti- 
mistic presentations of new materials; 
yet, they can help promote new methods 
and materials which have merit. An 
example is the use recently of fur as a 
stuffing for comforters: 

For years, small snips of fur that fall 
away during the manufacturing of gar- 
ments were sold to the hatters’ industry 
where they were chopped up fine for 
filler between the longer fibers used for 
men’s and ladies’ fur felt hats. 

Our laboratories, some years ago, 
worked out a method of dissolving the 
skin by chemical means, leaving the fur 
intact. This fur, however, does not felt 
as well as the cut fur, but this deficiency 
proved a very valuable asset when mixed 
with wool in varying proportions and 
stuffed into comforters; tests showed that 
comforters made of fur and wool mixtures 
were warmer than wool alone. A pro- 
motional program was developed for one 
large store that had made good use of 
this fact, and accordingly has done an 
exceptional business in squirrel-wool 
comforters and mink-wool comforters. 


STORAGE PROBLEMS SOLVED 


The storage of consumer goods, such 
as furs, rugs, and wool garments, offers 
new and difficult problems; mold 
growths, fumigation chemicals, and es- 
cape of refrigerant gases have caused 
annoyance and expense to the store, 
when the stored garments have been 
affected. | The specialized consultant 
laboratory can handle this problem much 
more efficiently than can the store lab- 
oratory doing only routine work, in as 


much as this problem has three definite 
parts: (1) cause and source diagnosed 
and eliminated; (2) restitution of stored 
articles if possible; (3) means estab- 
lished to prevent ary recurrence. A com- 
mon example is that of bleached ermine 


garments. These ermine garments are’ 


bleached with sulphur compounds and 
certain gaseous chemicals which some- 
times cause a reversal of the bleach 
substances in the fur, thereby giving rise 
to objectionable and disgusting odors. 
To remove these odors and eliminate the 
source of their cause requires excep- 
tionally careful analysis; the garment 
can very easily be completely ruined if 
inexpertly handled. 


CURRENT PROBLEMS OF IMPORTS 


Another source of special difficulty is 
to be found in imported merchandise now 
coming into the domestic markets. The 
methods of manufacturing abroad are 
quite different now from the careful 
handwork of former years, and many of 
the methods used are based upon empiri- 
cal formulae. Another factor in im- 
ported merchandise is the long period of 
transportation owing to present wartime 
conditions; certain types of merchandise 
will show signs of deterioration because 
of mold growth, sea water damage, im- 
proper storage in the vessel holds, 
overheating, and insect infestation. 

In the fur industry which imports raw 
skins from Africa, India, Australia, and 
South America, mold and _ bacterial 
growths may occur and their effects not 
be noticed until after the coat has been 
sold by the store. Other raw products 
suffer similarly. It is very difficult to 
establish insurance claims on some of 
these deteriorative agencies, because of 
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the “inherent vice clause” found in 
standard policies. Specialists often can 
determine whether the damages sus- 
tained were due to an inherent vice or a 
contact damage. 


SALVAGE PROBLEMS 


The assistance of specialized consult- 
ants has proved of great value in major 
calamities, such as the recent hurricane, 
where the question of the salvage of 
merchandise became an important item. 
This was especially true in the storage of 
customers’ fur garments, for the question 
constantly arose as to whether it was 
necessary to replace the garment, or 
wheiner it could be properly put back 
into its original shape and condition. 
Insurance coverage did not ease the situ- 
ation since stores carry bailee types of 
insurance policies and the companies 
proved reluctant to replace garments 
they felt could be restored. It has been 
the experience of some stores that cus- 
tomers who heard their coats were in 
vaults affected by the hurricane immedi- 
ately put in claims for new coats. Even 
though the coats had not been injured in 
any way, these customers would only be 
convinced by the certified reports from 
outside laboratories. 


STATISTICAL RESEARCH 


Some specialized consultants offer 
valuable statistical data regarding con- 
ditions of primary and secondary mar- 
kets; since they have no monetary gain 
from the buying and selling of merchan- 
dise, their reports can be given without 
bias. Stores are well aware of the 
numerous false reports about available 
supplies which in the past have caused 
immediate overbuying, upsetting the 
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open-to-buy program so that advantage 
could not be taken of softening markets, 
with the final result that hysterical 


selling followed. 


ASSISTANCE IN POSTWAR PLANNING 


Store planning conferences, now con- 
sidering postwar period business, should 
give careful thought to the multiplica- 
tion of merchandising difficulties which 
will take place during the transition 
period from war demand to civilian de- 
mand. Surplus war materials offered for 
consumer use will require careful check- 
ing as to their usability and consumer 
satisfaction. The new methods of manu- 
facturing of many of our everyday 
products is too lengthy a problem in 
itself to explain here. Since it may 
happen as it has before, however, that 
customers during that period will not be 
willing to take wartime excuses, expert 
counsel will be a great aid in purchasing, 
in informative publicity, and in proper 


selling methods. Consumers will be 
more exacting, and it must be anticipated 
that there will be reaction from their 
present dissatisfaction with the mer- 
chandise they are getting. 

The store staff of the average retailer 
should be able to diagnose the common 
garden variety of consumer difficulty, 
but there are many hidden faults that 
make merchandise unsatisfactory; such 
merchandise should receive prompt 
analysis to avoid any repurchasing of 
that type. On the other hand, there are 
instances where proper instructions and 
cautions to consumers may help to 
reduce complaints, but such instructions 
should be carefully studied by specialized 
consultants before being offered. The 
instructions passed on by manufacturers 
are, in some instances, either incomplete 
or not understandable to consumers and 
should be carefully checked with due 
consideration given to their sales value 
and to consumer relations. 


Personnel Notes 


IsABEL B. WINGATE 


The ccntinued shortage of personnel in New York stores has led to many 
unusual developments. A few of these are chronicled below. 


Military personnel. A number of 
stores are using both men and women 
in the armed services for part-time jobs. 
Some service men and women stationed 
in the New York area are allowed by 
their commanding officers to work in a 
store after or before their regular hours of 
duty. Others are on furlough. Since 
both groups wear their uniforms at all 
times, they are not available for selling 
but provide able-bodied help for nonsell- 
ing positions. Incidentally, merchant 
marines on furlough do not have to wear 
uniforms, and one store at least has 
employed two for selling. 

There are three objections raised to 
the use of these people: first, some cus- 
tomers may feel that they have a full- 
time job helping to win the war and may 
resent their store activity; second, their 
presence sometimes has a bad effect on 
the morale of civilian employees who 
have dear ones in the service and whose 
attention remains centered on the impact 
of the war on themselves; third, some 
caution must be exercised in hiring sol- 
dier help. If the soldier is on furlough, 
he is permitted to work on the condition 
that he wear his uniform and cause no 
reflection on the Army. But in the case 
of a soldier working during off-duty 

hours, it is the duty of his commanding 
officer to ensure that the job done by the 
soldier does not interfere with the hiring 
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of civilians. Thus, the employment of 
enlisted men or women must represent 
a need for additional workers not obtain- 
able in the civilian market. No civilian 
should be refused a job because Army 
personnel is doing the work.' 

A most unexpected source of full-time 
personnel was found for a time in the 
presence in New York of English-speak- 
ing fliers from allied countries. Some 
of these, while waiting for transportation, 
were happy to undertake full-time store 
jobs for the few days or weeks they were 
in town. They provided high-class help 
in many nonselling departments. But 
the authorities have put a stop to this 
p:1ctice, indicating that those who go to 
work while waiting transit may be held 
at Ellis Island, subject to deportation as 
aliens in the country without the neces- 
sary permission. 

Part-time workers who have full-time 
jobs. Aside from the military personnel, 
a considerable proportion of the non- 
selling employees of many stores have 

1Paragraph 32, Army Regulations 210-10 reads as 
follows: ‘““The post commander will be charged with 
the responsibility that no enlisted man of his command 
shall be detailed, ordered, or permitted to leave his 
post to engage in any pursuit, business, or performance 
in civil life, for emolument, hire, or otherwise, when it 
will interfere with the customary employment and 
regular engagement of loca! civilians in the respective 
arts, trades, or professions. He will prohibit the use 
of military personnel or civilian employees of the Army, 
during norma! working hours, in conducting cooperatives 


(other than post exchanges) which operate in competi- 
tion with civilian enterprises.” 
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full-time jobs elsewhere. For example, 
war workers on the night shift work in the 
store a few hours in the mornings before 
going to bed; and those on day shifts 
often work after store hours in the eve- 
nings. Thus, civilian men have again 
become available for heavy work. 

Employees of public-utility companies, 
too, work from 6 to 9 in the evenings, 
providing intelligent help. 

Students have long been used for work 
on Saturdays and Thursday evenings. 
Now even more use is made of them, for 
short periods after school on weekdays 
as well. In fact, a very considerable 
portion of the nonselling work in many 
stores is now part time. 

Disabled veterans. Stores are anxious 
to do their part in making use of disabled 
veterans but are finding serious difficul- 
ties, especially where selling is involved. 
For example, one apparently healthy 
veteran was seized three times with a 
kind of fit while waiting on customers. 
It can be argued that both the business 
and the customer communities must 
adjust themselves to such experiences in 
view of their great obligation to those 
injured in our defense, but the situation 
is delicate. 

In the long run, those suffering mental 
disorders or even those indoctrinated 
with a false sense of society’s obligation 
to them are likely to cause the most fric- 
tion. For example, one discharged vet- 
eran of the Pacific war made demands on 
the employment manager of one store for 
an excessive salary. It is hard to blame 
a man who has gone through great trial 
and suffering for feeling that the home 
community owes him an easy living. 
And store executives are exercising great 
forbearance in adjusting these people. 

Colored help. There has been an in- 


creasing use of Negro help in stores. The 
Urban League checks on the department 
stores regularly, soliciting information 
about the number employed. One Fifth 
Avenue store now has 300 Negroes in 
nonselling work. Except for elevator 
operators, these do not work in the 
presence of customers. Most of the 
large stores are afraid of adverse cus- 
tomer reaction if they should use colored 
salespeople. But the relatively imper- 
sonal relationship between customers and 
stores in Manhattan would indicate that 
any trend in this direction would logi- 
cally start here. In fact, one Fifth 
Avenue store already does have two 
colored girls selling, one in the gift shop 
and one in a kennel shop. They are 
entirely satisfactory and there has been 
no criticism. 

Educated Asiatics. | While Chinese, 
Japanese, and Philippine Americans can 
be used in routine nonselling jobs, the 
educated American of Asiatic extraction 
presents a difficult problem. But here is 
a practical list of the places in which one 
store reports it could use a male student 
of Japanese ancestry, who, because of 
college training, would be dissatisfied 
with a job of a mechanical or routine 
nature. 

1. Packer and checker of attendance 
of other packers during the Christmas 
season. Without exercising any direct 
supervision over his associates, he would 
be given the additional responsibility of 
reporting on their attendance. 

2. Telephone order clerk. Since he 
speaks without an accent, he could actu- 
ally sell by telephone, even though some 
customers might resent his selling over 
the counter. 


(Continued on p. 120, col. 2) 


Retail Trade in Britain and the 


Flying Bomb 


DFRWENT SAVAGE 


The toughness of retail trade in standing up under adverse conditions is 
exemplified by the recent British experience. 


The wartime story of Britain’s retail 
trade has throughout been a record of a 
struggle on the one hand against a shoal 
of complex restrictions imposed from 
above (running into many hundreds of 
separate orders) and on the other hand 
against the physical hazards of war. 
Never have the endurance, ingenuity, 
and patience of the ordinary British 
citizen been better illustrated than by the 
way in which retailers have battled with 
rationing restrictions as well as the flying 
bomb. They have kept the wheels of 
daily life turning with, on the whele, 
amazing smoothness. 

Retrenchment in bombed areas. The 
latest example of Nazi frightfulness, 
despite all the tales put out by Goebbels 
and his propagandists, produced no 
startling developments that could be 
attributed to it alone. The general pic- 
ture of retail trade does show, however, 
a considerable retrenchment in the dis- 
tricts affected by the attacks and a 
geographical redistribution of the lost 
trade over the areas where evacuees 
swelled the population. 

The attacks began in the middle of 
June, and, very naturally, returns for 
that month show a sharp decline in 
London and the South in all classes of 
trade, whereas in the rest of the country 
sales were generally higher than in the 
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corresponding period of 1943, with the 
exception of boots and shoes. After a 
short period of uncertainty, the Londoner 
remaining at home, with his usual resili- 
ence, again covered his normal needs and 
began visiting the shops, and both West 
End and suburban stores have since re- 
ported an improvement over the last two 
weeks of June. Since then the streets 
have no longer been deserted between 
alerts and windows where glass remains 
have attracted a crowd of shoppers. 
The availability of a new series of cloth- 
ing coupons on August 1 contributed its 
share to this moderate revival, and stores 
which organized a personal shopping 
service for out-of-towners have reaped a 
welcome crop of mail orders from the 
country. Disposal of moderate quan- 
tities of surplus stock at clearance prices 
has also given a fillip to sales, as well as 
to the morale of staff whose overnight 
experiences have often been a trying 
prelude to a day’s work. 

Flying bombs and coupon capital—or 
lack of it—did not, however, constitute 
the only factors influencing the market 
in the early summer. It should not be 
forgotten that in the weeks before D-Day, 
the population of the south of England 
was swollen by large numbers of troops 
awaiting embarkation, whose spending 
accounted for a fair slice of the trade in 
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unrationed and luxury articles in the 
areas where they were stationed. 


Gains outside bombed areas. These, 


then, represent in the main the losses on 
the roundabouts. To turn to the gains, 
evacuation brought to the areas out of 
range of V-1 a multitude of potential 
customers, many of them having lost 
homes and possessions, thus being obliged 
to replace many essential articles of daily 
use. Supplementary coupons issued to 
bombed-out people, together with, in 
many instances, a cash advance on the 
war-damage compensation payable by 
the Government, have rendered them 
eager purchasers. Attractive window 
displays revealed all the splendor of in- 
tact, plateglass windows; in fact all the 
rush and bustle of lively trading were in 
evidence. The children who form the 
major proportion of the newcomers bring 
with them, too, their normal supple- 
mentary coupons, and it is not surprising 
that junior departments of large stores 
report a big jump in sales. The greater 
variety of styles of made-up clothing now 
permitted in certain classes of garments 
has also been reflected in higher sales. 

Wholesalers of all kinds of consumer 
goods are doing their best to direct sup- 
plies according to the movement of 
population, a move which is welcomed in 
reception areas but regretted by retailers 
whose quota has suffered reduction. 
These latter claim that supplies are al- 
ready so scanty that even with reduced 
sales they can handle their full allocation 
of goods. In the food trades, however, 
the diversion of supplies has given general 
satisfaction, and there is no evidence that 
evacuation areas have in consequence 
received less than a fair share of what is 
available. 


Employment problems. The shift of 
population because of evacuation has, of 
course, had repercussions on the labor 
problems of all retail businesses. Staffs 
of nonfood distribution trades have for 
long been to a great extent recruited 
from among women with children or 
other domestic ties, who were neverthe- 
less able and willing to undertake part- 
time service of some kind. Many of 
these have left the heavily attacked dis- 
tricts, raising a problem of replacement 
which their employers have little hope of 
solving, in view of more urgent calls on 
the already depleted labor resources. 

Provincial houses have benefited cor- 
respondingly, and many evacuees are 
glad of the opportunity to earn money 
and make new contacts in a strange en- 
vironment. 

One cause of reluctance to buy, how- 
ever, is shared by all areas alike. With 
victory in the air, many people with 
perhaps cash and coupons to spare are 
holding back in the hope that the end of 
the European war may be followed by 
some relaxation of the present “‘auster- 
ity” restrictions on style and ornamenta- 
tion, and by a modification of the 100 
per cent purchase tax which accounts for 
so much of the price of luxury articles. 

In the main the picture of present-day 
retail trade is one of losses in one field 
balanced by gains in another. The 
semiannual trading figures of several 
large London and provincial houses show 
an over-all increase, though slight, over 
the first half year of 1943, though, for 
reasons already stated, the sales for 
London in general are somewhat down. 
To sum up, if women have the where- 
withal—money and coupons—trade will 
continue to flourish. 
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What Do You Know about Current Retail Trade? 


Check or underline the correct figure or word that completes each of the statements below 
See page 126 for answers 
1. Retail trade in 1944 is estimated at: 


$650 million $53 billion $67 billion $140 billion 
2. The percentage of retail trade in 1944 is exceeding the 1943 volume by: 
3 6 9 12 15 
3. The percentage of total retail trade enjoyed by chains is approximately: 
18 23 33 50 75 
4. As total retail trade increases cyclically, the percentage of the total realized by chains: 
Increases Decreases Stays the same 
5. The percentage of total retail trade realized by food stores is approximately: 
9 19 29 39 49 
6. The percentage of total retail trade realized by department stores is approximately: 
10 20 30 40 50 
7. The percentage of total retail trade realized by consumer-cooperatives is approximately: 
3 1 1} 2 § 10 
8. The percentage of their sales that retailers spent for advertising is approximately: 
0.4 1 1.4 2 2.4 3 
9. Of the total retail sales of food, the percentage realized in complete self-service stores is: 
11 17 23 33 50 


10. Next to foods, chains do the largest volume in: 
department-store lines variety store lines shoes wornen’s apparel drugs 
11. Chains are least prevalent in the case of: 


farm-implement stores hardware stores 
jewelry stores motor-vehicle dealers household appliances 
12. More than 85 per cent of the volume in its field is enjoyed by chains of the following type: 
food shoe drug variety women’s apparel 
13. The class of merchandise that was increasing in volume most rapidly in the decade before "the 
war was: furniture foods apparel 
automotive equipment household light and heat products 
14. The department-store line that has shown the greatest relative increase in sales during the war is: 
millinery gloves shoes negligées dresses furniture 
15. The second largest retail organization in the United States is: 
A&P Safeway Montgomery Ward 
Sears Woolworth Penney 
16. The largest department-store chain or ownership group is: 
Macy Gimbel May Federated - Allied 
17. The second largest single department store in the United States is: 
Macy May of Cleveland Filene 
Hudson Marshall Field Bullock’s 
18. The second largest grocery chain in the United States is: 
A&P Kroger American Safeway 
19. The retail institution that has grown in the war period from a very small volume to gigantic pro- 
portions is i 
20. The chief deterrent to rapid expansion by chains at the expense of independents is: 
antichain taxes public opposition 
voluntary chains price-maintenance legislation 
improved independent management loss-leader laws 
they have become too big for efficient opera- _ price-discrimination laws 
tion 
119 
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The Ten Largest 


In connection with a quiz appearing 
on another page, there are listed below 
the ten largest chains and ten largest 
department-store groups in the country. 


10 Largest Chains 
1943 
Sales Volume 
nm 
millions) 

A. & P. Food Stores 1,131 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. sa 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 596 
Safeway Stores 589 
J. C. Penney Co. 490 
F. W. Woolworth Co. 439 
Kroger Grocery and Baking Co. 422 
American Stores 212 
S. S. Kresge Co. 206 
Allied Stores 204 


Ten Largest Department-Store Chains or 


Ownership Groups 
1943 
Sales 
(in millions) 

Allied Stores 216* 
Gimbel Brothers 176* 
The May Co. 171* 
Federated Department Stores 171* 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 170* 
Marshall Field & Co. 135 
Associated Dry Goods Corp. 92 
The City Stores 90t 
National Department Stores ot 
Goldblatt Brothers 60 


*Year ending July 31, 1944. 

tIncluding R.H. White in Boston, about to be 
acquired. 

Many of the Sears, Ward, and Penney 
stores may be classified as department 
stores; the total volume of each of these 


three organizations exceeds that of any 
of the organizations listed above. 


LARGEST DEPARTMENT STORES 


The sales volume of many of the largest 
individual department stores is not pub- 
lished but all of the twelve following are in 
all probability among the largest fifteen: 


R. H. Macy & Co. (New York) 

J. L. Hudson Co. (Detroit) 

Marshall Field & Co. (Chicago) 

Wm. Filene’s Son Co. (Boston) 
Bullock’s (Los Angeles) 

May Co. (Cleveland) 

Famous Barr Co. (St. Louis) 
Strawbridge & Clothier (Philadelphia) 
Kaufman’s Department Store (Pittsburgh) 
The Emporium (San Francisco) 
Gimbel Brothers (New York) 

Jordan Marsh (Boston) 


(Continued from p. 116, col. 2) 


3. Adjuster of customer complaints 
made by phone. As in the case of tele- 
phone selling, he would have an excellent 
opportunity to use and develop the 
qualities of influencing people. 

4. Collector in the credit office, making 
all his contacts with delinquent custom- 
ers by phone. 

5. Clerk in the statistical office. While 
he would be primarily a compiler, he 
would be able, with his college training in 
analysis, to interpret the figures and thus 
learn much of the inner workings of the 
business. 

6. Inventory clerk in the supply room, 
where he could practise the principles of 
stockkeeping and stock control. 


Teachers’? Section 


How to Teach and Follow Up 
Program D 


ROBERT J. BARTON 


The course in “How to Teach an Employee,” sponsored by the United 

States Office of Education, has been a major device to improve retail-store 

management. How the “packaged” course may be adapted to the local need 
is explained in this article 


Program “D,” or “How to Teach an 
Employee,” has been one of distributive 
education’s most effective contributions 
toward winning the war by helping execu- 
tives of both large and small businesses 
make the best possible use of their de- 
creased stafis during the past several 
years. Faced with the problem of re- 
placing countless workers who left their 
employ to enter military service or to 
accept higher paying industrial jobs, 
retailers eagerly endorsed Program D as 
an effective aid in their efforts to train 
quickly replacements not readily adapt- 
able to store work. _ 

Many of those who have had Program 
D classes taught in their stores are so 
convinced of its soundness and practi- 
cality that they lave made it a major 
part of their training program, and a 
large number have completely made over 
their plan of training to conform to Pro- 
gram D principles. An outline of the 
three major phases of the program 
appears on page 123. 

While the “packaged” course, which 
originated in Washington in January 
1942, has been taught successfully all 
over the United States, various modifica- 
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tions, revisions, and additions to the 
original plan have proved so successful 
in certain areas that it is hoped teachers 
of the course in other areas might be able 
to use to advantage some of these modi- 
fications if they but knew about them. 
With this thought in mind, the author 
has attempted to set down the plan of 
teaching and following up Program D as 
it is used in Essex County, New Jersey. 


DECIDING ON THE OBJECTIVE 


Before beginning the class or classes, 
management of any distributive outlet 
should decide how far it wants to go with 
the program “How to Teach an Em- 
ployee.” In other words, what groups 
of executives or supervisors shall receive 
the training, in what order shall they take 
it, and how shall it be put to use when 
the trainer has finished his job? 

It is advocated that all executives from 
top management right through to all 
people who are in any way concerned 
with supervision should receive the 
training. It is a good plan to start with 
the top executives first and proceed down 
on through all executives in the order of 
their position. For example, in a large 
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store the order might be president, vice- 
president, merchandise managers and 
counselors, buyers, assistant buyers, 
heads of stock, sponsors. The knowl- 
edge that “my boss had it” is good psy- 
chology, and definite proof that manage- 
ment has endorsed the program. The 
training should be passed on by those 
who receive it to every new employee or 
every experienced employee learning a 
new job. 


SELECTING THE CLASSES 


In choosing the personnel for the 
classes, homogeneous groups such as 
buyers, heads of stock, sponsors, etc., 
should be selected because the groups or 
classes will then be composed of persons 
concerned with common problems. Ten 
to twelve, but not more than twelve, is 
considered a good number for each class 
since each person takes an active part in 
classwork. 


NUMBER AND LENGTH OF SESSIONS 


It has been more effective to have the 
group meet twice or three times a week 
rather than every day or five days a week. 
Sessions of an hour and a half to two 
hours, particularly the latter, are better 
than one-hour sessions. Morning meet- 
ings, such as 9.30 to 11.30 or 10.00 to 
12.00, are generally better than after- 
noons, although afternoon meetings are 
effective because the classwork is some- 
what different from the regular job and 
after the first session the ‘‘students” are 
so eager to participate that arousing and 
maintaining interest is not a problem. 
For the same reasons evening meetings 
are effective, but attendance at evening 
sessions has been somewhat lower than 
for classes held during the day. 


THE MEETING PLACE 


A meeting place free from a school- 
room atmosphere where the group may 
smoke and sit informally around a table 
is most desirable. Large offices, con- 
ference rooms, corners of tea rooms and 
restaurants, the lounge, or almost any 
place in which a blackboard can be used 
and where there will be no interruptions 
is quite acceptable. 


CONDUCTING THE MEETINGS 


In the presentation of the material the 
three problems—task (or manipulative 
skill), factual information, and attitude 
——should be introduced by the trainer in 
the first three sessions. Demonstrations 
of teaching by the participants should be 
given in this order: task, or manipulative 
skill, in the second session; factual infor- 
mation in the third session; and attitude 
problems in the fourth session. One 
demonstration of each of the three prob- 
lems may be given in the fifth session as 
a review of what has been done up to that 
time. 

At the sixth session, the trainer should 
introduce a suggested plan of follow-up 
and lead a full discussion of the basic 
lessons to be taught in every department 
represented in the group. The suggested 
plan is to have a job analysis of each les- 
son worked out and put in a folder labeled 
“This folder contains the basic on-the- 
job lessons to be taught to all new co- 
workers (employees) in department 
number ——”’ (or name of department). 

The trainer may exhibit examples of 
the basic lessons such as might be taught 
in a selling department when a new em- 
ployee is started on the job. The follow- 
ing six lessons might be considered as 
basic for nearly all selling departments 


TEACHERS’ SECTION 123 


HOW TO GET READY 
The Four Things an Instructor Should Do to Get Ready to Teach a New or Experienced Worker 


1. Have a plan—determine 
a) Why training is needed 
6) When and where learner will be taught 
c) Approximate working situation 
d) Level of performance to be obtained 
e) Time to spend on given task or topic 


. Analyze the task or problem—organize material to be taught 
Three types of teaching situations found in a store: 


a) Developing manipulative skills—(doing) 
1) List ges operations or processes 
2) List key points—tricks of the trade 


5) factual information— (knowing) 
1) List major ideas or facts 
2) List plus values—specials 


c) Developing or an attitude—(understanding) 
1) List factors and conditions involved in attitude problem 
2) List human relation points involved 


3. Have everything read 
The necessary supplies, equipment, and teaching materials 


4. Have work place arranged 
If possible, use place where activity is to be performed just as the worker will be expected to keepit 


HOW TO INSTRUCT 


Four Basic Steps 
Step 1. Prepare the learner 
a) Put the learner at ease—make certain he is ready to learn 
6) Make him aware of need or problem to be sibel, 
c) Get him interested—eager to learn 
d@) Reveal importance of job or problem 
e) Show importance of solution to his own success 
J) Find out what he already knows about the job 


Step 2. Present the material to be learned 
a) Tell—show—demonstrate 
b) Present one step at a time, clearly, patiently, and in correct learning sequence 
c) Stress key points of job or idea 
d) Present no more than learner can master 


Step 3. Assimilation—ap plication to learner’s job 
a) Have the learner do the job P 
b} Have him tell—show—demonstrate—stressing ke points 
c) Observe, question, correct errors, repeat instruction if necessary 
d) Have learner repeat job until he does it thoroughly 


Step 4. Test and follow-up on learner’s understanding and ability 
a) Check on understanding, performance, and speed 
b) Correct errors—reteach where necessary . 
c) Be sure learner can use the information—do the job 
d) Tell learner where to go for help 


“If The Instructor Has Taught—The Worker Can Perform” 
HOW TO FOLLOW UP AND SUPERVISE 
The Four Principles of Good Follow Up 


I. Observe 


Check frequently the newly trained employee 

a) Put him on his own 

6) Insist that he follow instructions 
c) Assign a definite person with whom he is to check if he has any difficulties 


d) Maintain a teacher-learner relationship 
II. Rate 


Evaluate the employee’s pee 

a) Establish standards of performance 

6) Rate the employee’s performance against these standards 
c) Have him adhere to these standards 


Ill. Retrain 


Coach the employee when necessary , 

a) Be alert for errors and correct each as it appears 
6) Taper off extra coaching 

c) If complete retraining is needed, don’t delay 


IV. Commend 


Give an employee honest praise a 

a) Praise those things he does well before correcting him 
6) Employ constructive criticism 

c) Maintain a friendly, helpful relationship with him 


Training develops individual employes. 
Supervision Welds These Individuals into an Efficient, Functioning Organization 
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and taught in the order named: (1) 
introduction to department, (2) location 
of stock, (3) care of stock, (4) merchan- 
dise information, (5) review of store 
policy and system (in stores having a 
training department), and (6) how to 
make a sale. 

In nonselling groups, the trainer should 
lead a discussion on what lessons are to be 
taught in each of the departments repre- 
sented. These lessons will naturally 
vary with each group because of the 
number of different departments repre- 
sented, consequently the basic lessons 
decided upon may not be the same for 
every one. However, the one lesson 
that will be the same for all groups, both 
selling and nonselling—‘‘introduction to 
department’”’—could be discussed and a 
job analysis made of it with certain 
modifications to suit all departments. 
This job analysis will serve as a pattern 
for each member of the group to use in 
making analyses of the remainder of the 
basic lessons to be taught in his or her 
department. 

Any time left in the sixth session 
should be spent in making job analyses 
of other lessons. The making of good 
job analyses is very important since 
departmental or on-the-job instruction 
begins with the making of a job-analysis 
sheet for each lesson to be taught. Time 
spent in drilling on this procedure will 
certainly not be wasted effort. 


INTERMISSION 


At the end of the sixth session the class 
adjourns for two to four weeks, depend- 
ing upon the size of the organization and 
the number of people to be trained. 
During this period the trainees make a 
study of their respective departments 
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and prepare the job analyses on the basic 
lessons originally decided upon. 


FOLLOW-UP 


Following the intermission period the 
class meets again for one or two sessions 
to do the following: (1) have a brief 
refresher on “how to get ready”; “how 
to instruct”; (2) review and where neces- 
sary modify the job-analysis sheets; 
(3) set up a time schedule and designate 
an instructor for each lesson to be taught 
in the various departments; and (4) re- 
ceive from the trainer instructions on 
“how to follow up and supervise.” 

To the basic lessons to be taught new 
employees or experienced employees 
learning a new job other lessons can be 
added from time to time, until eventually 
an analysis is made of every job per- 
formed in every department. For ex- 
ample, in a selling department a job 
breakdown should be made as soon as 
new merchandise is received and the 
information placed in the folder or 
manual and taught to the salespeople 
at the earliest opportunity. The same 
procedure could be followed in other 
departments when new policies or regu- 
lations are adopted, or a new machine 
is put into operation. 

The analyses of lessons to be taught 
may become training manuals, or may 
supplement manuals already in use. 


CONCLUSION 


The plan outlined here is not a radical 
departure from that in general use, 
rather it is an addition to what has been 
and is being done with Program D in 
certain areas. Proof that it works is to 
be found in the fact that several large 


(Continued on p. 126, col. 2) 
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Editorial—Employing the Disabled 


Veteran 


The fierce December fighting with heavy casualties among our forces 
provides further evidence that for a generation a substantial proportion 
of our male population will consist of the partially disabled. Are we going 
to maintain them like invalids on public funds or aid them to lead normal 
and self-supporting lives? 

Our surgeons are performing miracles with artificial arms and legs and 
with plastic surgery, so that most of the injured will have the physical 
potentialities to take their places in the business community. Whether 
they will realize these potentialities, however, will depend upon whether 
they can adjust themselves mentally to make the great effort to succeed. 
Whether they will make this adjustment depends in turn largely upon the 
attitude of the civilian population. 

There is unfortunately a deep prejudice against the disabled in business. 
It is not so apparent today but will come again to the surface after the war 
fervor subsides. But a man’s worth depends more upon the soundness of 
his mind then upon the wholeness of his body. Those who have gone 
through the hell of a severe injury have had their souls tested; if they 
master their infirmities and if they regain the courage to seek jobs, they 
will have developed qualities of resourcefulness, self-confidence, and cau- 
tion that will make them exceptionally valuable employees. 

But few of us know how to treat a disabled veteran. We often make 
it impossible for him to adjust himself to normal living by failing to realize 
his capabilities and by being oversolicitous. We try to help him do things 
no self-respecting man can allow a stranger todo forhim. We need train- 
ing in how to treat him as a normal human being. 

Plans for the employment and training of the disabled veteran should 
be an important phase of every large retailer’s postwar program: 

First, a policy should be adopted to employ a fixed quota or percentage 
of disabled veterans. This might be equal to the percentage the dis- 
abled bear to all servicemen. 

Second, a careful job analysis should be made to determine what jobs 
can be filled by persons with various disabilities. The help of the local 
rehabilitation officer should be enlisted for this purpose, since few store 
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personnel executives know how dextrous a man may be, even though he 
lacks a hand. Kroger Grocery and Baking Company has already made 
such a survey, finding many jobs which veterans with various degrees of 
disability can fill. 

Third, the entire organization should be trained in the psychology of 
the disabled, so as neither to discourage him by untutored kindness nor to 
treat him as incompetent because he may be unsuited for certain jobs. A 
rehabilitation expert should be invited to address the executives; and 
department heads should carry the message to the rank and file. 

Finally, store management must recognize that it has a moral and long- 
continuing responsibility to the disabled who have been injured in our 
common defense. Those warped in mind, as well as in body, must be 
given many chances to make good. The personnel manager must draw 
upon the skill of the psychiatrist so as to give the man who becomes dis- 
couraged and resentful, during the early days of his employment, the 
encouragement and direction he so sorely needs. 


J. W. W. 
Answers to What Do you Know about Current (Continued from p. 123, col. 2) 
Retail Trade? 

1. $67 billion organizations in the Essex County area 
2. 6% are using it. 
“ — One of the larger department stores 
5. 29% has adapted its entire training program 
to the plan, while others are using it as a 
8. 4 | guide in revising their program. Many 
9. 17% departments in the larger stores have 
10. Department-store lines 
11, Farm-implement stores streamlined or “ ised the training 
12. Variety | manuals into a series of related steps or 
13. Household light and heat products lessons built on a job-analysis basis. 
14. Negligées (September 1944, 302% of 1935- 

1939 average) The plan lends itself equally well to 
15. Sears | large or small businesses and, when 
“y co properly taught and put to work, makes 
18. Safeway a substantial contribution to those 
19. Army Exchange Service (PX stores) of on-the- 
20. Improved independent management, often charged with the responsibility 


growing out of voluntary chain arrangements job training. 


; 


Book Notices 


Problems in Retail Merchandising, Third 
Edition, by J. W. Wingate, E. O. 
Schaller, and Irving Goldenthal. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1944, 
270 pages. 


This collection of problems for student use, 
first published in 1931, has been completely 
reorganized and brought up to date. The book 
is divided into two parts, each suitable for a term 
of study. Part I has to do with the fundamental 
relationships among the figures entering into 
profit and loss, and part II has to do with plan- 
ning techniques. 

Nearly every conceivable type of mathemati- 
cal problem that a buyer or merchandise manager 
may be called upon to solve or to analyze is 
presented. 

Each section begins with an explanation of 
the practical significance of the type of problem 
included in the section and is followed by a glos- 
sary of terms pertinent to the particular subject. 
In presenting the problems themselves, a sample 
is presented and solved followed by a student 
assignment. Extra practice problems are pro- 
vided for those in need of drill. 

While the book has been designed especially 
for classroom use, its organization and the pro- 
vision of a solution to every type of problem 
make it admirably suited to the needs of the 


. buyer or assistant who must study by himself. 


C. M. E. 


Postwar Surveys, prepared by W. 
Clement Moore for the Postwar Plan- 
ning Committee of the National Paper 
Box Manufacturers Association, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


These are a series of surveys covering twenty- 
two different and important industries and ap- 
pearing at the rate of two a month. The sur- 
veys now available cover the hosiery industry, 
the drug and chemical industry, and the station- 
ery and greeting card industry. 


December 1944 


The annual volume of each industry is fore- 
cast through 1948 and the important postwar 
technological developments are discussed. For 
example, in the case of the hosiery industry, 
new products that are imminent include: nylon 
seamless hose, fortisan hose, entirely new nylon 
constructions, and cold-weather hose. 


Books for the Advertising Man, with 
cumulative supplement prepared under 
the direction of Alfred T. Falk, Ad- 
vertising Federation of America, 
New York, 1944. 


This is the most complete bibliography 
available in the fields of advertising, marketing, 
and related subjects. The books are classified 
into 57 groups. 

It is interesting to note that in 1942-1943 
twelve new or revised books have been added 
to the list of retailing books. 

The classifications in which most new books 
have appeared are economics of consumption, 


- prices, and salesmanship. 
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Art and Fashion, by Marcel Vertes. 
New York: The Studio Publications 
Inc., 1944, 112 pages. 


The well-known contemporary fashion artist, 
Marcel Vertes, has presented a scintillating 
résumé on the artist’s contribution to society 
and to fashion. Beautifully illustrated with 
color plates of fashion museum pieces, the artist’s 
own illustrations, and the works of famous art- 
ists, this book shows how many popular fash- 
ions have been inspired from costumes of the 
past. 

Vertes is perhaps best known for his sketches 
for Elsa Schiaparelli’s perfumes and for his 
fashion magazine covers. For the past two 
years, he has also made designs for scarves and 
dress prinis. 

Translated from the original French, this book 
will interest all who have to do with the adver- 
tising or promotion of fashion merchandise. 

B. G, C. 


Contributors’ Column 


Max Bachrach is a fur consultant, in fact, probably the only generally recog- 
nized fur consultant. He is also lecturer on “Furs and Fur Merchandising” at 


New York University. 
Robert J. Barton is teacher-coordinaior of distributive education for Essex 


County, New Jersey. 

Benjamin H. Namm is president of the Namm Store, treasurer of the Board 
of Trustees of the School of Retailing, and has just been elected President of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association. He recently returned from South 
America where he was executive director of the United States Purchasing Com- 
mission for Brazil. 

Derwent Savage is editor of the British Bulletin of Commerce (Wartime Trading 
Edition). A previous article by him appeared in the April issue of the JouRNAL 
OF RETAILING. 

Jack H. Scheinman is senior industrial engineer on the staff of Consolidated 
Management Consultants in New York. He has written many articles on 
management problems in the past five years, for technical and trade publications. 

E. H. Scull is president of the E. H. Scull Company. He is the recognized 
dean in the application of research methods to department stores. He has 
organized a number of research groups, among them the Retail Interchange 
Association. | 
Other authors are members of the Board of Editors. 
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